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INTRODUCTION. 

In this eminently practical age there is no toleration 
and no place for the theorist apart Irom the practitioner^ 
for the visionary or enthusiast apart from the utilitarian, 
for the critic apart from the instructor, or for the fault- 
finder apart from the adviser. All questions of social, civil, 
religious, business, or educational economy and polity are dis- 
cussed in the broad light of historical truth, of human ex- 
perience, of intelligent observation, and of well-founded judg- 
ment. Accordingly, statesmen and educators are applying 
themelves with due care and diligence to investigations into 
the educational history and experience not only of their own, 
but of all, countries. Educational systems, methods, manage- 
ment, and support are studied in order that the fruits of ex- 
perience may be enjoyed, and its mistakes avoided or corrected. 

Perhaps no phase or department of education in the United 
States at present claims the attention of the educated public 
with more earnestness and interest, than that of the higher 
education, whether it be offered in a college, a so-called 
university, or a university proper. The evidences of this 
widespead interest are noticeable even to the most careless 
student of college history and to the most casual observer of 
college administration. Courses of study have been remodeled 
and adapted to modern needs and requirements, as well as to 
the highest ends of culture; necessary and important branches 
of study been added; the scope of many branches already 
introduced but fettered by insufficient attention has been 
enlarged; greater freedom in the selection of studies has 
been allowed; the benefactions for the endowment or the 
esta'blishment of higher institutions of learning have been 
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upon a most generous scale; and those entrusted with the 
administration of all these affairs are, for the most part, 
men who have been specially trained for such duties and who 
engage in them with intelligent skill and professional en- 
thusiasm. Such comparatively recent foundations as Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Vanderbilt, Clark, Leland Standford, Jr.| 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, and others, attest the genuineness of this 
interest and the confidence and appreciation in which the 
higher education is held. 

Believing that many of the problems affecting our higher 
education are far from solution, I have deemed it appro- 
priate and timely to specify some existing errors of opinion and 
policy as concerned with the management, the functions, and 
the support of college and university education in the 
United States, to discuss the same from a practical, rational 
point of view, and to suggest such remedies as may seem 
wholesome and expedient. The errors indicated have reference 
to opinions and practices regarding 

1. The selection of the college president. 

2. The bestowment of honorary degrees. 

3. The study of the classics. 

4. Collegiate training as a preparation for public office 

5. The granting of free tuition and scholarships. 

The pleas urged in behalf of the pubUcation^ of this 
treatise are the manifestly increasing interest in the work of 
higher education, the special interest felt as to those phases 
of it under discussion, and the necessity of checking certain 
practices that betoken nothing but evil to the country's future 
educational interests. In the work of preparation assiduous 
care has been bestowed upon the collection and citation of 
such opinions and extracts only as are worthy of consideration 
because of the influence and representative character of the 



1) It may be well to state that tlie greater part of this treatise 
has already appeared in the form of contributions to various periodicals. 
The favorable reception and commendation of the views expressed en- 
courage the hope that their publication as a whole and in a more per- 
manent form may serve a good purpose. 
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authors, periodicals, and individuals that have been so freely 
quoted. 

While it is confidently expected that some will dissent 
from the opinions expressed, a careful examination of these 
pages, intended to be suggestive and helpful, is invited. 
My highest hopes will have been more than realized if 
this attempt contribute anything toward remedying some 
grievous abuses that mark collegiate administration, toward 
eradicating certain erroneous opinions that have crept into 
collegate life, toward exciting profound er sympathy and 
respect for collegiate instruction, and toward encouraging a 
more generous support of collegiate institutions. 



The College President 

In various sections of the United States diverse, but 
honest, opinions exist as to what constitute the highest 
qualifications of the college^ or university president. The 
formation and cultivation of these opinions are attributable 
to certain influences at work, such as ignorance, local pride, 
religion, politics, and due jegard for the best interests of 
the higher education; and the predominance of sentiment is 
marked in the character of the president selected by those in 
authority. 

It is sheer ignorance that suggests one as suitable for 
such a place simply because he is a man oi fine character, 
of high sense of honor, and has been a successful lawyer, a 
successful minister, or a distinguished soldier. Local pride 
contends, as prime qualifications, that the president shall be 
an alumnus of the institution, a resident of the state, and 
closely identified with its people. 

Again, in some instances there is a strong demand that, 
as the chief qualification, the college president shall be 
a clergyman. This applies mainly to the denominational 
college, and arose no doubt from that intimate connection 
between education and religion so marked in the early his- 
tory of the country, when the higher institutions of learning 



1) The words "college" and "university" are used interchangeably in 
this treatise. In the United States the distinction between the two as 
yet is almost nominal, the practical recognition of such a distinction being 
recent. 
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were founded chiefly by clergymen, in the interests of the clergy, 
and for the promotion of religious culture. This demand, 
which is strongest in the Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
northern Methodist churches, is gradually becoming a secon- 
dary consideration. 

The following editorial in the New York "Tribune" of 
August 1 , 1890, referring to the recent election of Dr. Merrill 
Ei Gates of Rutgers College to the presidency of Amherst 
College, alludes to the error of such a demand, and notes 
its decadence: 

"The traditional college president as popularly appre- ; 
hended is a minister, strong in theology and metaphysics, ; 
but by no means so robust in common sense: the possession 
of decided and well-grounded views in regard to the life 
which is to come, but with a limited conception of the scope 
and significance of the life which now is and with small 
abihty to deal with its varied and complex problems. 'Euit' 
may be written of this type of educational official. Our age, 
which has revised and improved a good many theories rela- 
ting to the function of the college and the university, has 
not spared the president. It insists — and insists rightly — 
that in the best sense of the term he shall be a man of the 
world; that he shall be equal, not only to directing the 
mental and moral forces of the institution over which he is 
set, but to promoting its material interests and its general 
welfare." 

The influence of politics insists that the president shall 
be a man of the people, enjoying their confidence as mani- 
fested in his elevation to poHtical office, of intellectual gifts, 
of excellent character, of fine personal appearance, of magnetic 
manners, and of executive ability. In most instances, the 
qualifications enumerated are good, but they do not extend 
far enougL In saying this, there is no depreciation of the 
ability, and no impeachment of the integrity of purpose, of 
him who is selected for such a position; but the practice 
stands to reason as one of dangerous tendency and contrary 
to and subversive of every natural law and business principle. 
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The exhibitions of this influence are seen most frequently 
in the election or the removal of presidents of state in- 
stitutions. The policy provokes profound distrust and open 
disloyalty, and fosters a growing belief that the American uni- 
versity will not thrive as an institution of the state, but 
"must be a private institution, supported by private donations, 
and directed by an association of private persons" (Burgess 
— "The American University" p. 11). Ex-President Noah 
Porter, in his admirable book, "American Colleges and the 
American Public", (p. 389) says: 

"Experience has proved that it is difficult, if not im- 
practicable, to preserve a state university from interference by 
popular and political critics and leaders. However care- 
fcdly the boards of management are removed from direct 
interference on the part of political or popular leaders, the 
regents of a state university can never be wholly removed 
from public and private demands and remonstrances on the 
part of men who have the ear of the people for the hour. 
Places will be sought for by unworthy aspirants and their 
friends." 

It is a well-known fact that the faculties of some in- 
stitutions, who are supposed to know their'needs iu this respect, 
frequently have their wishes and suggestions utterly dis- 
regarded. At a crisis in the history of a certain institution,^ 
where the election of a new president was pending, a distin- 
guished member of the faculty, extremely solicitous as to the 
result, thus wrote: "l%e faculty dread a man who has had no 
collegiate or scholastic experience. They want a man who has 
some scholarship^ and a great deal of savoir faire. Above 
all things they dread a man who knows nothing but law and 
state- craft. If such a man should be elected, he will be 
ready, before he has been in office a month, to call upon the 
mountains to cover him." In less than three weeks after 
the above was written, the fear expressed became an actual 
fact. 

An esteemed educator — a college professor, who was re- 
quested to permit the use of his name for a similar position, 
while considering the matter, and appreciating its gravity 
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and the true relationship of the head to the faculty, thus 
wrote: '*I think that no one should be put in without the 
hearty approval and indorsement of the present faculty since 
else there is likely to be friction and unpleasantness." 

Professor Andrew Ten Brook, at one time professor of 
philosophy in the University of Michigan, in his work^ 
"American State Universities" (pp. 366, 367), in regard to this 
phase of the subject, says: "There is a point here more likely 
than any other to be in some future day the occasion of revo- 
lutionary movements in state universities. It has caused all 
the difficulties thus far; it will cause them still. It is not, on 
the one liand, safe that men should be elected to places by 
regents, without consulting the existing corps of workers as 
to their probable adaptation to those places; nor, on the 
other, that existing faculties alone should be consulted as to 
the persons to fill their vacant places". 

However, should there be an almost universal popular 
sentiment in favor of electing an educator possessing the 
requisite qualifications, and should this sentiment not prevail 
in the councils of those in authority, what should be the 
action of the friends and alumni of the institution? The 
answer is unmistakable and unequivocal. All interested 
in its welfare and progress, as far as they possibly and 
counsistently can, should accord to the action of the au- 
thorities the credit of doing the best thing possible under 
the circumstances, and should give the new administration 
their cordial indorsement and support. Ko disloyaty and 
want of confidence should be manifested, and the hour of 
weakness and peril should develop the utmost harmony 
and the heartiest co-operation. By such a course of action, 
time would speedily remedy defects and heresies, and a proper 
adjustment would come in the adoption of the wholesome 
practices of the best institutions of the land, which elect men 
of special adaptation to the office and its work. 

On October 18, 18b9, there appeared in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) "Advertiser" an editorial relating to the presidency of 
the University of Alabama, which, in some respects, was 
entirely misleading, and serves to show the prevalence of 
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an ill-founded judgment regarding the qualifications of the 
college president. In laboring to show that its ideal of a 
college president and his qualifications was the correct one — 
''primarily a man of affairs and executive ability, while second- 
arily of broad culture and scholarly sympathy" — the 
Advertiser calls attention to the practices of eastern colleges, 
and as if in confirmation of its point, cites, in the case of 
Harvard, the election of Charles W. Eliot; in Cornell, that of 
Andrew D. White; in University of Michigan, that of James 
B. Angell; and in Columbia, that of Seth Low. 

Let us now examine the careers of these presidents, and 
see if the "Advertiser's^' statement is sustained. Of President 
Eliot the "Advertiser" said: "President Eliot was not and is 
not a scholar in the proper sense of the word." Appleton's 
'^Cyclopaedia" says of h'm: "He was graduated at Harvard 
in 1 853. Immediately afterward he was appointed a tutor in 
mathematics, and held that position till 1858, when he become 
assistant professor of chemistry. In 1863 he resigned his 
professorship and went abroad, in order to perfect himself 
in chemical research and to study the various methods of 
scientific and literary education in England and on the con- 
tinent. Returning home, he was appointed professor of 
chemistry and metallurgy in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology." There he remained until elected president of 
Harvard in 1869. He had previously written a textbook on 
chemistry. 

From Prof. Herbert B. Adam's excellent treatise on 
the "Study of History in American Colleges," (pp. 94 ff.) the 
following relative to ex-President Andrew D. White is 
gleaned: 

Mr. White after graduation at Yale in 1853, with a nat- 
ural tendency toward historical and political studies, was 
impelled by a desire for further culture to go to Europe. 
He settled down in Paris for a year s study at the Sorbonne 
and the College de France. He spent the entire winter in 
the study of the columns of "Le Moniteur", with the view of 
collecting every scrap of information relative to the French 
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system of paper money. He studied also in Germany, Russia, 
and Italy, and returned after an absence of three years to the 
United States. He immediately accepted the chair of history 
in the University of Michigan. President Charles Kendall 
Adams ("Study of History in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities", by Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., p. 98.) said of him: 
"He came to Ann Arbor fresh from European studies, 
and he entered upon his labors with that peculiar enthusiasm 
v^hich is instantly caught by students and is, perhaps, the 
most succesful element in good teaching." 

In 1862 Mr. White abandoned the chair of history be- 
cause of ill health, and subsequently became a member of 
the New York senate. While a member of the senate he 
gave earnest attention and study to educational subjects 
and systems, and all the while was projecting and maturing 
plans for the establishment of a great university in central 
New York. The fruit of all this experience was the foundation 
of Cornel], the presidency of which he accepted in 1866. 

The next career examined is that of President Angell 
of the University of Michigan, who, the Advertiser says, was 
editor of the Providence (R. I.) "Journal" when called to his 
present place. Harpers Weekly of October 15, 1887, gives the 
following brief sketch: "James Burrell Angell is a man of 
exceptional cultivation. At the age of twenty-four, he was 
professor of modern languages in Brown University. During 
the civil war he was editor of the Providence "Journal"; after 
that he was made president of the University of Vermont, 
which position he resigned to accept the presidency of the 
University of Michigan." President Angell resided nearly 
two years abroad, in France, Italy, and Germany, preparing 
himself for the chair of modern languages in Brown Uni- 
versity. 

The only instance cited that seems to substantiate the 
position of the "Advertiser" is that of Columbia's recently 
inaugurated president, Mr. Low, whose tastes are unusually 
scholarly and render him less inclined to politics and com- 
merce. 
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The '* Advertiser", while stating that the list might be 
indefinitely extended, took care not to do this; but had it done 
so with care, it would have observed that other firmly estab- 
lished institutions when choosing presidents followed the 
example of Harvard, University of Michigan, and Cornell. 
For instance, Johns Hopkins took D. C. Oilman from the 
University of California; Clark, 6. Stanley Hall from Johns 
Hopkins; Brown, E. B. Andrews from Cornell; Cornell, Charles 
K. Adams from University of Michigan; W'esleyan (Conn.), 
Raymond from Lawrence; Princeton, F. L. Patton of its own 
faculty; and Yale, Timothy Dwight, ot its faculty. 

Thus it is seen that institutions of note and merit select 
as presidents men who by reason of an intimate study and 
experimental knowledge of the needs, conditions, and methods 
of university life, can outline the policy and afterwards shape 
the affairs of a great university. 

Objections are some times interposed because of the 
youth or the old age of one advocated for the position; but 
all needful qualifications being forthcoming, age need not 
be a prominent consideration. President Charles W. Eliot 
was thirty-five when chosen president of Harvard University; 
ex-President Andrew D. White, thirty-four when he assumed 
charge of the new foundation, Cornell; President Merrill E. 
Gates was thirty-four when elected president of Rutgers College, 
in 1882. The Boston "Congregationalism', of July 10, 18^iO, 
commenting on his recent election to the presidency of Oberlin, 
and congratulating that institution, in the event of his 
acceptance, says of his administration at Rutgers, that it was 
"strong, popular, and progressive'\ President William De Witt 
Hyde was about thirty when elected, several years since, 
president of Bowdoin, which flourishes under his vigorous 
administration as never before. The same is true of the 
administrations of Presidents Slocum, of Colorado College; 
Dabney, of University of Tennessee; and Northrup, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota — all comparatively young men. On the 
other hand. Presidents Porter and Barnard were nearly 
sixty when called respectively to Yale and Columbia, and 
Chancellor Garland was sixty-five when he went to Vander- 
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bilt. The marked success of these officers, also, is a con- 
tribution to educational history. 

Thus far the object has been to point out existing errors 
of opinion, and defective policies in the selection of adminis- 
trative officers. Let us now see v^hat qualification? are 
demanded in the model university president, and how far the 
views entertained are sustained by eminent authorities. 

In 18c'^6, soon after the death of Col. B. B. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the University of Alabama, I wrote a letter to the 
Montgomery (Ala.) "Advertiser" with regard to filling the va- 
cancy, wherein were used substantially the following words: 

"The age demands that each department of life be filled 
by men who are specially fitted for their work, and who 
engage in it with enthusiastic devotion. No matter however 
successful a man may be as a minister, he would not be 
selected as president of a bank; or however expert and keen 
in diagnosis the physician may be, he would not be called 
in to arbitrate or decide where intricate and difficult points 
of law are involved. If such a procedure be incompatible 
and unwarrantable, then must that indisputably be so which 
summons one unfamiliar with the lively and progressive work 
of university education to assume such responsibilities, no 
matter how erudite a lawyer, how noble a patriot, how elo- 
quent a minister, or how successful a business man. The 
trust is a grave one, caUing for ripe experience, uncommon 
endowments, and an intimate knowledge of the details affect- 
ing university life. Disregard this call, and the University, 
more than likely, keeps a beaten track and affords to its 
student-body little more than the benefits of a secondary 
education." 

A closer study of educational economy and history has 
not served to change, but rather to strengthen, the views 
then expressed. Our higher institutions of learning need as 
presidents men not only of satisfactory scholarship and col- 
legiate experience, but also of great force and decision of charac- 
ter, of accurate acquaintance vriith the best work and processes^ 
of the higher education on both continents, of great breadth 
and liberality of view, of pure and positive christian character, 
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of affability of manners, and of capability to infuse the schol- 
arly spirit and the scholarly habit into the students that 
come under their influence. 

Herewith are submitted the views of some who are 
warranted in speaking intelligently and authoritatively upon 
the subject. The unanimity of sentiment is marked and sig- 
nificant. 

John W. Burgess, Ph. D., L L. D., professor of history 
and political science in Columbia College, New York, in a 
concise but able treatise upon "The American University"^ 
(p. 3), in reference to the organization of faculties says: "The 
problem reduces itself to the matter of judicious selection^ 
which can be best solved at the outset, in my opinion, by 
the choice of a president who is himself deeply learned in the 
science of education, a broad scholar and an accurate judge 
of men, and then confiding to him the selection of the pro- 
fessors." 

Farther on in referring to the German plan of electing 
a rector annually, and arguing in behalf of a permanent 
presidency, Prof. Burgess says (p. 17): "For the American 
university this office is, it seems to me, indispensable. The 
university must have a permanent representative before the 
public — a man who shall not only he a great scholar and 
a sound pedagogue, but who shall he possessed of social 
position, dignity of manner and business tact, of energy, 
enthusiasm, and the power to inspire. Moreover, in the 
earlier periods of the foundation and growth of the university 
a president great in scholarship and in the knowledge of 
educational systems, keen in discrimination and sound in his 
judgment and estimation of men, is the best means which 
a board of trustees can employ for the original constitution 
of faculties, and though we grant that, this once successfully 
accompHshed, his powers should largely pass over upon them 
in respect to discipline and educational policy, yet the functions 
first mentioned never should and never can. The successful 
accomplishment of these requires an experience, a reputation^ 
and an influence, which permanency alone can lend." 

Prof. Ten Brook, in his work already mentioned, saya 
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(p. 366): '^The presidency of a university is of such impor- 
tance as to merit notice in any view of what such insti- 
tution ought to be. This officer unites the whole. He is 
the natural medium of communication between the parts, 
and especially between trustees and professors. If he is abso- 
lutely impartial, of quick and perfect discernment, capable 
of appreciating all branches of the work under his super- 
vision, of selecting the men who can do it best and seeing 
that it is done, if he is honest and fearless and at the same 
time conciliatory in stating his convictions to all concerned^ 
especially to the board, so as to bring about the needed 
action, then this office works justly and beneficently." 

President Timothy Dwight of Yale College, in his report 
for 1887 (p. 8), says: "it has become very desirable, and even 
necessary that the one who fills the office of president should 
no longer be an officer and instructor in the collegiate 
department only, with secondary and almost nominal rela- 
tions to other departments, but a member of every faculty, 
having equal interest in the work and life of every branch 
of the university. With a sense of the importance of this 
change in the official relations of one who presides, the 
president, immediately on beginning his work, gave his atten- 
tion to the affairs of all departments, and considered it his 
duty and privilege to be present at the meetings of the 
several faculties as well as to co-operate with them as far as 
possible in promoting the welfare of the schools under their 
special charge. The advantage of such meetings and co- 
operation, has already been manifest, it is believed, in the 
greater unity of the institution, and in the confidence that 
the several sections of the university are to grow in har- 
mony towards the more perfect devolopment of the univer- 
sity life/' 

Under the conviction that the president should not be 
"simply a man of affairs", but should, in some way, "come 
into intellectual contact with the student conmiunity'V 
President Dwight, however, gave some instruction throughout 
the year. 

The trustees of the recently organized Clark University^ 
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at Worcester, Mass., in thus defining in the catalogue the 
duties of the president, indicate the qualifications necessary: 
"The president of the university shall consult frequently with 
the trustees on all matters which concern the welfare of the 
university, and attend the meetings of the board. He shall 
confer with each instructor concerning the development of 
his department, determine the duties and authority of each, 
and preside at the meetings of the facultyr He shall be the 
authorized medium of communication between the board of 
trustees and the officers of instruction, individually and col- 
lectively, in all matters involving the administration of the 
university. The enactments of the board concerning in- 
structors and their work, and all requests, complaints, and 
proposals from the faculty to the trustees, shall be made 
known through him. He shall exercise or provide such su- 
perintendence over buildings, apparatus, books, and other 
property as will secure their protection and proper use*" 

If in the selection of university presidents, such senti- 
ments as the foregoing should guide in the future, addi- 
tional confidence in the higher education would be inspired; 
the influence and the dignity of university work would be 
not only maintained, but increased; success would mark, uni- 
versity administrations; and the higher education would 
recive an impulse hitherto unknown in the United States. 



II. 
Honorary Degrees. 

Another popular error in opinion and practice that has 
asserted itself to an alarming extent in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning concerns the bestowment of honorary 
degrees. The careless and almost indiscriminate conferring 
of such degrees gives sufficient grounds for protest against 
such folly and injustice on the part of the friends of real 
culture and of scholarly preferment. 

Of degrees conferred as honorary, it should be borne in 
mind that there are some which, in the United States, are 
purely honorary, as D. D., L L. D.; that there are others 
which are granted either upon the completion of a course 
of study, or honoris causa^ as M. A., Ph. D. 

The custom of bestowing honorary degrees had its ori- 
gin in the desire of college authorities to recognize duly some 
distinguished contribution or service to science or literature; 
also, to adopt as alumni many whose circumstances had 
prevented the acquisition of a collegiate degree in course, 
but woh were in every way worthy. Judging, however, from 
the wholesale distribution within recent years, the above 
motives seem no longer controlling or even preponderating, 
and a just stigma is becoming attached to honorary degrees. 

Conversing upon one occasion with the honored presi- 
dent of a worthy institution about the frequency and loose- 
ness with which such degrees are granted, I made the 
inquiry, "why the practice?" His reply was that "it grew 
largely out of the efforts of rival institutions to gain in- 
fluence and patronage" — thus flattering individual and de- 
nominational pride at the expense of sound learning and 
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genuine merit. Another esteemed college president said with 
reference to the same evil: ''We cannot help ourselves/' 
Ardent friends often besiege boards of trustees with urgent 
petitions setting forth the special fitness of him for whom 
the honor is coveted, and in many cases trustees are sub- 
jected to gross imposition. At the recent commencement of 
a popular institution the president was asked the question 
if any honorary degrees would be conferred on that occasion. . 
He replied that if all the letters and petitions and appeals 
that had been accumulating for several months past, after 
submission to the board of trustees, received favorable recog- 
nition, an extraordinary number would be bestowed. 

The following instances, received through authoritative 
sources and gleaned from newspapers, are given to justify 
the charges of carelessness and growing disfavor: 

At a recent conmiencement of a widely known college 
the honorary A. M. was conferred by it the third time on 
the same individual, within the interval of five years; and 
on the same occasion the honorary A. M. was conferred on 
an alumnus who had obtained the degree in course eleven 
years before. 

Recently a divine in an adjoining state had D. D. con- 
ferred on him by missionaries in China. The newspaper 
announcing the fact added, with seriousness: "Their right to 
confer it is bom of a life-work for Christ in a foreign field." 
A college not long since conferred the honorary A. M. on 
one who said in reply that he was very grateful to his 
*'almar matter" for honoring him so highly. 

Several years since a minister was transferred to another 
state because of disquaUfication and general unacceptableness. 
His co-workers, as one of them said, felt a sense of relief at 
his departure. Before the first year in his new field of labor 
had expired a so-called college conferred on him the degree 
of D. D. His additional unfitness is indicated by the fact 
that he gathered all the newspapers possible containing the 
announcement, and sent them to his friends - no doubt to 
show them literally that a prophet is not without honors 
save in his own country. 
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Three years ago honorary Ph. D. was conferred on two 
ministers by a college so obscure and unimportant that its 
name does not appear in the list of numerous colleges re- 
ported by the United States Commissioner of Education. An 
instance is called to mind where the recent conferring of 
the honorary Ph. D. by a college afterwards was greatly la- 
mented by those immediately concerned in its bestowment, 
and another where the D. D.'s conferred by a widely-known 
institution from year to year became a standing joke. 

Not many years since there temporarily existed in one 
of the Southern states a university in name only, whose 
board of trustees and faculty were embodied in the person of 
the president The minister who preached the sermon on a 
certain commencement occasion, received as an expression of 
commendation for his effort the degree of L L. D. Soon there- 
after he met the president; and in expressing his appreciation 
of the honor bestowed, the minister remarked that he re- 
gretted while the board of trustees was conferring the degree, 
it did not confer D. D , since he was a preacher and deemed 
this degree more appropriate. The president instantly replied: 
"The change can be readily made; strike out the two L L.s 
and substitute D., and it will be all right." 

The cheapening of the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees has 
gone so far that correspondence universities with great pre- 
tensions have been organized, practically for the manufacture 
of degrees. One of these has been exposed engaged in sell- 
ing degrees to ministers and teachers for $ 25. What must 
be the audacity of a man who would attach to his name a 
degree acquired under such circumstances! Certain second- 
rate institutions, styled "colleges", — mixed secondary schools 
and female colleges — seem anxious that certain ones whose 
merits apparently have been undervalued for some time, shall 
have their merits duly recognized, and doctor them accor- 
dingly. A few weeks since, the board of trustees of a female 
college conferred three doctorates of divinity at one sitting. 
It is said that immediate application from some source was 
made to the trustees of a state university to confer the same 
degree on one of the above recipients, thus confirming the 
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doctorate of the female institution. The university's action 
indicated non-concurrence, as the degree was not granted. 

It is becoming quite customary to address every cler 
gyman of any merit or popularity as "Doctor". A news- 
paper in speaking of the presence of four ministers on a 
certain occasion, spoke of each as Dr. — , whereas only one 
of the number was a D. D. 

Formal protests against these abuses have begun to be 
heard. Three years since, in one of the states where the 
abuse of degree-conferring became almost intolerable, a bill 
for defining and regulating, by legislative enactment, the 
conditions upon which degrees should be conferred was 
warmly advocated. In October, 1889, at an Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a resolution was 
introduced, to memorialize the General Conference, the legis- 
lative body of this Church, to prohibit the bestowment of 
honorary degrees. Because it was decided to be a matter 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Conference, the resolution was 
withdrawn. The act was significant, however, as a protest. 

Al the meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Nashville, Tenn., in July, 18b9, Prof. Charles Forster 
Smith of Vauderbilt University read an excellent paper, 
showing the extreme and absurd extent to which this prac- 
tice has been carried, and appealed to the educated sentiment 
of the country to adopt some well-organized and well-defined 
system of granting honorary degrees. The recent publica- 
tion of this paper by the National Bureau of Education in- 
dicates the high estimate placed upon it as a circular of 
important information. 

There is a widely prevalent opinion that the attachment 
of the degree-badge attests greater proficiency and profounder 
scholarship, and that it guarantees positions of honor and re- 
muneration. Therefore in order to cope with college-bred 
men and to wear the external evidences of college-training 
and accomplishments, many seek with eagerness honorary 
degrees, and are generally rewarded. While it may have 
been an extreme course to pursue, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher s refusal to accept any honorary degree bore testi- 
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mony to his courage and ability, and indicated either his 
disapproval of the manner or the practice of bestowing 
honorary degrees, or his disregard of such as essentials. The 
Rev. Albert Barnes, one of America's most distinguished biblical 
scholars of a past generat'on, repeatedly and persistently 
refused to accept such honors, maintaining that the teachings 
of Jesus Christ forbade it in the expression, "Be ye not 
called rabbi.'* Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, in the "Forum", June, 
18^i), alluding to this fact said: "If he had lived until now, 
Mr. Barnes might have waived his scruples, or put them on 
the other side of the account, and, instead of writing a name 
proudly conspicuous in the clergy-list by the absence of 
scholastic decorations, might have felt that a true humility 
required him to sink down without farther resistance into 
the common undistinguished ruck of doctors of divinity. For 
certainly none but a humorist of the more audacious type 
would venture to speak of an American academic degree as 
a *title of honor ." 

Since D. D. and L L. D. are conferred solely as honorary 
degrees, the injustice done is not so patent as that in con- 
ferring regardlessly honorary A. M. and Ph. D., which thus 
come into competition with the same degrees obtained by a 
residence of one or more years spent in advanced, post-graduate 
work in a college or university. To depreciate a degree 
thus is to lower the standard of scholarship, to discourage 
original, self-reliant investigation, and to put a premium on 
spurious wares. In order to protect themselves, and in no 
spirit of pedantry, it is quite customary for graduates of 
certain institutions whose degrees have an acknowledged value 
to designate, in parenthesis after the initials of the degree, 
where their degrees were obtained. 

The best remedy seems to be, the refusal on the part of 
those who are presumed thus to be honored to accept de- 
grees of questionable, if any, value from second-rate colleges, 
and the refusal of the best institutions to grant honorary 
degrees unless on exceptional grounds. The paucity of such 
degrees conferred during the commencement season of lb90 
by many of our best colleges is a most favorable sign. The 
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Boston "Congregationalist" of July 10, 1890, says: "The crop 
of D. D.'s is perhaps not so large this year as sometimes, 
yet that may be not because there are not just as many men 
deserving the degree, but becuse the colleges are growing 
more conservative in their awards. Several are acquiring 
distinction by not conferring any honorary degrees, for a 
while at least." 

In what has been said it is not intended to advocate 
the discontinuance of granting honorary degrees, but to urge 
the exercise of great care and judgment in their distribution. 
Let superior ability and merit be appreciated and properly 
recognized; but in doing so, do not let learning become a 
mockery, and. sham a substitute for the genuine. 



m. 
Classical Studies. 

According to Livy, Roman citizens were divided by Servius 
into five classes, the highest of which was termed classicus 
Following this distinction the best authors have been called 
classici atictores^ i. e., authors of the best or first class. 
In Italy and western Europe at the time of the revival of 
learning in the fifteenth century, the high estimate placed 
upon the Greek and Latin literatures obtained for these em- 
phatically the name of "classics". However, in this utili- 
tarian, practical age, with its dash, its push, its bustle, and 
its conflicting interests, such men as Mr. Charles Francis 
.Adams, ex -President Andrew D. White, and Prof. E. J. 
James would deny the right and title of these languages to 
this most conspicuous place in the domain of literature, and 
would substitute for them the modem literatures of Ger- 
man, French, and EngHsh or the modem sciences; while 
others of equal influence and distinction would banish them 
entirely from the field of scholastic study and discipline. 
*'What is the use of studying Latin and Greek?" is an 
4}ver-recurring question which, for centuries, has been the 
subject of innumerable disquisitions and controversies, both 
fruitful and fmitless, and has never been answered to the 
satisfaction of some people. Now and then foes have risen, 
and poured their rain of shot and shell into the ranks and 
strongholds of these studies. The contest has raged like the 
sudden and violent eruption of a long dormant volcano, until 
after a somewhat prolonged excitement and a vast expenditure 
of gas and energy, it would subside into a calm interrupted 
only occasionally by an infrequent and harmless flare giving 
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indication of hidden fires and turbulent forces beneath. 
Speaking of this discussion in former centuries of German 
school life, Matthew Arnold (''Higher Schools and Univer- 
sities in Germany", p. 13) says: "To reform the old methods 
of teaching the classics, to reduce their preponderance, to 
make school studies bear more directly upon the wants of 
practical life, and to aim at imparting what is called 'useful 
knowledge', were projects not unknown to the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth century as well as to ours." Out of this dis- 
cussion were evolved two distinct types of schools, viz: the 
gymnasium, the classical school; and the real-school, the 
''practical" or "modem*' school. 

Until the middle of the present century the agitation of 
this controversy played a very insignificant part in the edu- 
cational history of the United States. Our colleges and best 
schools gave the classics indisputed predominance over other 
studies, and whatever opponents the system had were wanting 
in numbers and influence. This statement is verified by the 
manner in which Bristed in 1851 ^"Five Years in an English 
University", p. 398) speaks of those objecting to the utility of 
the classics, and to the admission of these in a course of study. 
He says: "One is certainly tempted to take a high tone in 
replying to such objections, and to treat them very summarily. 
Our first impulse is to tell the objectors that the almost 
unanimous voice of the civilized world has established the 
study of the classics as a requisite element of the best edu- 
cation, and that for us to act differently would be to pro- 
claim and to make ourselves boors." 

Since 1^70, up to which time there was no doubt too 
much attention paid to the classics to the exclusion of 
necessary and important branches of study, the opponents 
of classical instruction have not been able to be hushed by 
any such thrusts. With the marvelous development of our 
material resources; with tlie rapid growth of our industrial 
life; with the discoveries of science, which has votaries whose 
influence is growing and whose demands are exacting; with 
our international intercourse and interdependence; with great 
diversities of interest — with these there has come a mighty 
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uprising against the old, and a rigid questioning as to what- 
ever of utility it contains or promises. Therefore the dangers 
threatening are those of subverting some institutions that are 
confirmed by the usage of time, and approved by the expe- 
rience of a wise conservatism. With regard to the main- 
tenance and the position of the classics in the college curric- 
ulum, the conflict has raged, in the interval, with unabated 
vigor. The only assurance given by the future is, that 
Hke all great movements for the reforms of abuses, where 
the principle involved is correct but the modes of applica- 
tion imperfect, the classics will issue forth from the struggle 
purged of many erroneous methods and strengthened for 
greater usefulness. 

In view of the foregoing facts it will hardly be supposed 
that any thing new regarding the importance and the utility 
of the classics can be said on a topic that has been so 
thoroughly discussed. However, I shall not refrain from 
expressing my unqualified indorsement ot classical studies as 
an instrument of training and culture, and from offering em- 
phatic protest against some of the so-called practical demands 
and tendencies that would restrict or destroy their influence. 

That there is a manifestly growing indifference to the 
study of the classics in our preparatory schools and colleges 
is a fact undeniable and, at the same time, lamentable. 
The preparatory schools that attach much importance to the 
classics are growing fewer in number; the number of students 
who take the classical course in our colleges has largely 
diminished; and these students upon entrance are, with some 
exceptions, poorly prepared for an appreciative pursuance of 
this course. 

Let us look at these respective statements more closely 
and see if the ground is well taken. It is generally admitted 
that the public high school has to a large extent taken the 
place of the academy preparing for college. It is also a fact 
that this high school, sometimes called "the people's college", 
does not prepare students for college, but for entrance upon 
business pursuits. The old displaced academy based its in- 
struction upon the classics and mathematics, and imparted a 
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fair knowledge of geography, history, English composition, 
and elementary natural science. While these academies in 
many cases offered inadequate courses of study and imperfect 
methods of instruction, their success no doubt lay in the con- 
centration of their purpose and work. Their disappearance 
has contributed to this decadence of classical instruction, and 
causes many friends of thorough collegiate instruction and 
of sound mental training to long for their restoration* The 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., in the "CongregationaUst" of 
June 20, 1890, in a strong plea for the academy, says: "The 
[pubHc] high school is ceasing in many places to fulfill one 
of the functions generally assigned to academic institutions 
of the secondary grade. West of the Hudson River a large 
proportion of the high schools no longer attempt to fit young 
men and women for college. The study of Greek and Latin 
is generally abandoned in them; Latin is taken by a decreas- 
ing number of pupils; the classical department is therefore 
getting out of repair." 

In the academy, the college, and the university there 
are marked evidences of this decline in the decreasing number 
of students taking the classical course or classical studies. 
This statement will be verified by a careful study and com- 
parison of the catalogues of Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Acad- 
emy, Johns Hopkins University, University of Virginia, and 
University of Alabama, for different academic years. These 
institutions, from their representative character, indicate with 
considerable accuracy the general tendencies in the direction 
indicated. Phillips Exeter is one of the oldest and best pre- 
paratory schools for college in the United States, John Hop- 
kins is our nearest approach to the ideal university, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia does the most efficient work in the col- 
legiate line, and the University of Alabama is a good type 
of the average college of the country. 

In Phillips Exeter, in 1883 -vi4, the number of pupils 
taking the classical course was 87 per cent.; in 1887 — 88, 
the number had declined to 67^2 per cent. In Johns Hop- 
kins, in the year IbSy - 90, there was an increase of nearly 
29 per cent, in attendance over that of the year 1885 — 86. 
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Comparing the two years, we find that the increase in the 
number of students taking chemistry was 46 per cent., of 
those in physics, 49 per cent. While the number taking 
Greek increased 28 per cent., thus keeping pace with the 
growth of the university, the number in Latin decreased 8 
per cent. — a relative loss of 36 per cent. 

In the University of Virginia, in the years 1889 - 90 
there was an increase of 60 per cent, in attendance over 
that of 1886—87. The two years, in the subjects mentioned, 
make the following exhibit: The number of students in chem- 
istry increased 67 per cent., the nimiber in physics, 59 per 
cent.; while the number in Latin increased 27 per cent., 
and those in Greek, only 9 per cent. 

The University of Alabama classifies its students as clas- 
sical, scientific, engineering, and special. Comparing the years 
1885 — 86 and 1888 — 89, it is found that the attendance de- 
creased nearly 14 per cent. In the number of classical 
students there was a decrease of 28 per cent.; while the 
number of scientific students did not change, thus showing 
a relative increase. 

In many colleges an impediment to progress and success 
in classical studies is recognized in the inferior preparation 
of students upon entrance; and, not infrequently, professors 
of ancient languages report that progress in their work is 
slow and unsatisfactory, owing to the poor preparation of 
their students previous to admission. Formerly, in many 
portions of the country, as at present in New England and 
Virginia especially, it was customary for a student to 
spend three or four years at the preparatory school in getting 
a thorough drill in the classics and other fundamentals, and 
afterward to enter college for a full four years' course of 
study. Now he may enter some colleges with little knowl- 
edge of Latin and none of Greek, and complete them in 
three years. From what has been said it is easy to see 
that defective instruction at the outset and a vague, perfunc- 
tory pursuance of the collegiate course of study would have 
a tendency to discourage classical students or to prejudice 
them unfavorably, and consequently to diminish their number. 
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This noted decline in interest is due to several other 
causes, viz: the general prevalence of the elective and the group 
system where the student has the privilege of choosing his 
studies, and generally chooses the ones offering fewer dif- 
ficulties and requiring less work; the unprecedented progress 
that has been made in the establishment and endowment of 
scientific or technological schools offering superior facilities 
for instruction looking toward business and mechanical pur- 
suits; the overcrowding of the preparatory school course; the 
incredible apathy of parents and teachers as to the work of 
instruction and general culture; and the rapidly spreading 
idea — a mercenary and fatal one — that those studies only 
are to be pursued that contribute to some immediate pecun- 
iary return or that aid one in getting on in the world. 

Men prominent and influential in the field of scholarship 
and in the busy affairs of life have aided in this loss of in- 
terest, by either decrying the classics, or demanding that they 
occupy a comparatively subordinate place in the curriculum 
or stand upon an equal footing with other studies deemed 
as important and essential. Among this number may be 
classed President Eliot of Harvard, in his ardent advocacy 
of the elective system of studies; Mi\ Charles Francis Adams, 
notably in his famous oration delivered in 1883 before the 
Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa society; and the 
late Prof. George P. Marsh, in zealously pleading for a more 
thorough study of the mother tongue in its earlier literary 
monuments. 

The services rendered by such men to the cause of 
education should not be undervalued. The agitation has 
done good, and will continue to do so, in satisfying certain 
needs and demands of the higher education, and in adjusting 
the relations of certain studies to liberal training as well as 
to the practical side of life. The harm done has resulted 
firom the fact that many of the suggestions and opinions of 
these men have been misunderstood, misquoted, and perverted 
by the vulgar crowd, ever ready to destroy the vestiges and 
the safeguards of the past. 

Civilization, however, is too much indebted to Greece and 
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Rome for models of science, art, literature, and government 
to permit this decline to be but temporary. The laws of 
Solon and Justinian, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, the epics of Homer 
and Virgil, the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, the 
sculpture of Phidias and Scopas, the mathematics of Euclid, 
the splendid eras of Pericles and Augustus Caesar — these 
constitute somewhat the rich heritage bequeathed to modern 
times. The indebtedness of modern civilization to classical 
studies is not only direct through such imperishable and in- 
valuable monuments as those enumerated, but also indirect 
through those influences that quickened and aroused the in- 
active mental and spiritual condition of Europe in the middle 
ages and in the ages immediately subsequent, and culmi- 
nated in the development and establishment of the Refor- 
mation. While Luther and Melanchthon, both eminent and 
critical classical scholars, stand out as the conspicuous figures 
of those eventful times, Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Sturm actively 
promoted the interests of the Keformation by cultivating 
a genuine love and enthusiasm for classical studies, and by 
devoting themselves to the organization of schools and to the 
popularizing of education. Then it was that the shackles of 
mediaeval routine and empirical mysticism were thrown ofl^, 
and the human mind triumphed above the wrecks of an 
eflFete theology and of a secularized priesthood. 

Were the inventions and appliances of mechanical forces 
and the blessings of Christianity taken away, the man of the 
present era could not boast of any very great stage of prog- 
ress beyond that attained by the ancient Greek or Roman. 
Speaking of the *'man of the ancient world" and comparing 
him with the "man of modern life", ex-President Porter ("The 
American Colleges and the American Public", pp. 48, 49) says: 
"Stately, artificial, decided, clear in his opinions, positive and 
outspoken in his aims, objective in his life, positive and 
sharp in his diction, impetuous in his impulses, grand in his 
connection with the state, heroic in his virtues and almost in 
his vices, he stands forth in striking contrast with the man 
of modem times — the idolatrous Pagan against the spirit- 
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ual Christian, the self- cultured against the self-sacrificing, 
the idolater of country and the state against the worshiper 
of the Father and Redeemer of men." 

As a candid, unequivocal expression of the indebtedness 
of the modern man to a past civilization, no statement carries 
with it more weight than that of Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Conmiissioner of Education, one of the most 
eminent writers and philosophers of his country. He says 
("How I Was Educated" Papers, pp. 58, 59) in regard to 
his collegiate course at Yale College: "I began to disparage the 
study of Latin and Greek as dead languages. I wished to 
know nature. This thought come to possess me more and 
more until it overmastered me. About the middle of the 
junior year I withdrew from my connection with the college 
full of dissatisfaction with its course of study, and impatient 
for the three 'moderns* — modern science, modem literature 
and modem history. 

"Soon alter this I discovered that my slender knowledge 
of Latin and Greek was my chief instrument in the acquire- 
ment of new ideas. Some years afterward, too, I came upon 
a more important insight. I saw that our entire modern 
civilization is derivative, resting on the Greek for its aesthetic 
and scientific forms, and on the Roman for the forms of its 
political and legal life. The frame-work of civilization being 
thus borrowed, modern culture has likewise to learn to know 
itself by studying, so to speak, its embryology in Latin and 
Greek. In our schools we put on for awhile the spiritual 
clothing of the Greeks and Eomans and look out upon the 
world through their eyes. By so doing we acquire an ability, 
not otherwise attainable, of analyzing and comprehending' 
our own civilization.'* 

The testimony of Mr. Matthew Arnold is identical ("Higher 
Schools and Universities in Germany", p. 155). 

No one who has drunk deep of this fountain, and felt 
its inspiration will fail to give justice to whom justice is 
due; for to commune with the ancient Greeks and Romans 
in their languages, so rich, so affluent, so varied, and so 
beautiful, is to catch and breathe the spirit of culture. Apart 
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from the literary value of these languages, and their value 
as civilizing agencies, their disciplinary value, their aid in 
mental training and in promoting correct habits of study is 
inestimable and almost indispensable. Memory, imagination, 
judgment, taste, expression, the right use of words, these are 
best cultivated by a thorough classical training. 

Here may be stated, very briefly, a few of the objections 
urged against the classics. The opponents urge that students 
acquire, as a rule, no facile use of them and do not remem- 
ber them after leaving college, waste upon them time that 
might be more profitably spent, and, furthermore, have no need 
for them in practical, business life. These objections are very 
short-sighted, and may likewise be urged against advanced studies 
in higher mathematics, natural sciences, and other branches, 
which, never practically used except by the speciaUst, are 
soon neglected or forgotten. The idea that intellectual fibre 
has been developed, the mind's grasp greatly strengthened 
and its horizon broadened, does not enter into consideration. 

There is no doubt that those studies are the greatest 
aids to mental development, and produce the noblest fruits 
scholarship and citizenship, which exact the largest amount 
of intelligent application and enthusiastic study. Judged by 
the standard of actual results, by the testimony of educators 
of skill and experience, and by the prominent place that has 
always been assigned these studies in every well- organized 
and well-conducted system of education, the classics have 
proved their superiority over all other departments of study. 
Recognizing these facts the most progressive and enlightened 
nations of the world have not been slow to make the classics 
a basis, if not the basis, of instruction. 

In Germany, as has been said, the gymnasium is the 
classical school; the real-school, the product of modern ideas. 
The province of the gymnasium is to train the mind so 
that it may grasp with master might and skill the problems 
of human affairs, without direct reference to the active 
business that will engage the attention of the student in 
after life. The completion of its curriculum with Latin, 
Oreek, and mathematics as the main studies, admits to all 
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departments of the university. The real-school prepares for 
the higher technical schols, for certain branches of the uni- 
versity in some of the German states, and for the industrial 
pursuits. The distinctions between these two schools are 
sharp and well-defined, and their respective advocates, firm 
and uncompromising. The following bit of history shows, 
however, the preponderance in favor of the classical school: 

In 18()9 the minister of public instruction in Prussia 
submitted to the ten Prussian universities the question as to 
the advisability of admitting real-school graduates to the 
university on the same terms as those of the gymnasium. 
The faculties by overwhelming majorities protested against 
the measure, but without success; and the decree granting 
admission was declared. After about ten years of faithful 
and impartial experiment, the Berlin University faculty sent 
up a memorial praying that the decree be revoked. The 
individual professors in this memorial expressed their opinions 
fully, and were almost unanimously opposed to the decree. 
Professors of mathematics, the natural sciences, and mod- 
ern languages — the chief studies of the real-school — 
united vrith their colleagues in declaring that the policy 
was inexpedient and unsuccessful, and that graduates of the 
gymnasium outstripped their competitors of the real-school 
in those subjects in which the latter had been specially 
trained. Rector Hoffmann, professor of chemistry in Berlin 
University, reasoning on these facts, gave it as his opinion 
that the difference in the quality of instruction and the greater 
capacity of the student to grasp various studies were due to 
the influence of classical studies. These not only had trained 
the student to concentration of thought and energy, but, in 
the educational system, formed a central point about which 
other studies were grouped. The real-school, he maintained, 
lacked this unity. 

In the lycees of France and in the great public schools 
of England, one finds this same preponderance of the clas- 
sics in sentiment and in practice. 

What are the substitutes for the classics in the event 
of their expulsion from the school and the college course? 
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They are the modern languages, the natural sciences, and a 
more extensive course in mathematics. Not an argument, 
however, has been brought to bear against the classics that 
cannot with equal, or greater, force be applied to those 
studies offered in their stead. 

Fortunately, a more comprehensive and critical study of 
English in our colleges has received a wonderful impetus 
within the last ten years. Its advocates, in their zeal to 
promote the study of Anglo-Saxon, Early English, and the 
standard writers, have made comparisons that when examined 
reflect the greater credit upon the classics. Mr. Marsh, above 
mentioned, in a studied and elaborate treatise upon the rela- 
tive importance of the classics and Anglo-Saxon, declared 
the words derived from the latter a far better and more 
powerful vehicle of thought. However, in this same work 
depreciating the classics, he used 60 per cent, of classical 
words, thus rendering his statements ludicrous and his 
arguments ineffective. 

One cannot be an approximately thorough master of 
English, unless he has an extensive knowledge of the classics. 
While the English language has selected its copious vocab- 
ulary from almost every source, it has a vast preponderance 
of classical words. This is signally true of books, essays, and 
orations possessing any claim to literary merit, and marked 
by vigorous thought. Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, says (''Kellogg's Rhetoric", p. 66.) that 
he "examined the entire diction of Rufus Choate, and a large 
part of that of twenty other literary men — ten British and 
ten American." Over 67 per cent, of Choate's different words 
were classic, and less than 30 per cent., Anglo-Saxon. The 
percentages of the others were about the same. 

In order to restore the classics to popular favor it is 
necessary to sustain preparatory schools which will insist 
on Latin, Greek, and mathematics as the basis of training, 
while not regardless of the claims of scientific and modem 
studies; to place at the head of these schools men thoroughly 
identified by education and in spirit with classical culture 
and training; to improve the quality of the work being done; 
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to maintain a high standard o£ admission to college; and so 
to distinguish the relations of the high school and the col- 
lege that the two will not be brought into competition. In 
the provision of better text books; in a more rational and 
practical method of teaching; in the supply of teachers 
who, while not disdaining the drudgery of class-room 
work, can inspire classes with great interest and enthusiasm 
by introducing new material and fresh thoughts; in the cul- 
tivation of both the literary and the scientific study of these 
languages; and in the adoption by the best colleges of the 
policy to admit students from duly accredited high schools, 
and to maintain uniform standards of admission — in all 
these signs, it is believed, may be seen the dawn of a 
brighter day for classical studies and for scholarship. 

It behooves, therefore, all interested in the encouragement 
and maintenance of a high standard of culture to foster the 
classics — one of the chief bulwarks of our educational 
structure. 



IV. 

College Training for Public Office. 

Frequently there is expressed a distrust of college train- 
ing as a suitable preparation for success in life. From time 
to time, therefore, the friends of the college are called upon 
to defend it against unjust and unwarranted attacks of this 
nature, and to ascertain what are the grounds of complaints 
and what the remedy for existing faults. One of the most 
noteworthy utterances indicative of this distrust appeared 
recently in an article in the New York "Tribune" from the 
pen of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a successful business man of 
Pittsburg, Penn., wherein he maintained that the college- 
bred man was generally a failure. His statement has called 
forth the opinions and observations of representative men 
of every business and profession, who practically agree in 
declaring that Mr. Carnegie is mistaken. 

In the New York "World", February, 1888, Senator Ingalls, 
noting the fact that so small a proportion of our national 
representatives was college-bred, the majority having received 
only common school and academic educations, made a similar 
statement. Furthermore, he felt warranted in asserting his 
belief, that a collegiate education unfitted the mind for grasp- 
ing practical questions and for dealing clearly and summarily 
with public aflFairs. 

To the credit of our country, occasional mention is made 
as to the large number of college graduates among her early 
settlers and pioneers, among the signers of the declaration 
of independence, and among the framers of the constitution. 
In consequence, disparaging comparisons are often made, and 
the burden of blame for the present decliiie in the number 

8* 
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of college graduates in official and in private life, is made 
to rest upon the college whose course of study, as alleged, 
is at variance with modern life and progressive thought. 
Because such assertions and conclusions as those of Mr. 
Ingalls have often been the foundation of the charge that 
the college system is ill-adapted, an answer to it has sug- 
gested a comparative study of the collegiate training of those 
representatives in the Fiftieth Congress (1^87—89) of the 
CFnited States from the thirteen original states and from the 
country at large. It is also hoped by this means to give 
some explanation of the drawbacks of our colleges during 
the past fifty years, to state some facts that betoken a better 
condition of college work, and to show by the increasing 
number of graduates among the younger members of Con- 
gress a growing sentiment favorable to college training, in 
our country. 

The following table, ^ arranged in decades based upon 
dates of birth and including all the members of Congress 
from the thirteen original states, exhibits the corresponding 
decades in which, most probably, graduation or entrance 
upon active business life took place, the number of grad- 
uates and non-graduates in each decade, and the percentage 
of the former. While the estimates are not altogether ac- 
curate, because of a few imperfect sketches in the congres- 
sional directory, they are so nearly correct as to suffice as 
a basis of comparison. 



Decades 



BirthB 



1810—1820 
1820—1830 
1830—1840 
1840-1850 
1850-1860 



Business 

or 

Graduation 



1^30—1840 
1840—1850 
1850-1860 
1860-1870 
1870-1880 



lotal 



C5 3 






4 
9 

25 
15 

7 



60 



3 
19 

26 

39 

7 



94 






57 
32 
49 
28 
50 



39 



1) Thus tabulated because the dates of birth were given with greater 
fulness than those referring to education or graduation. 
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Among non-graduates are included many who received 
academic and part-collegiate educations, and some who were 
graduates of medical or law schools only. More than twenty- 
five colleges are represented among the graduates, Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton leading in the number of their respec- 
tive graduates. 

I shall endeavor to give some reasons for the marked 
difference in the proportions of graduates in the various dec- 
ades. While the limits of these decades are not arbitrary, 
the differences noted in the number of graduates are signif- 
icant as showing the agencies and influences at work during 
an earlier period of our educational history and national 
existence. 

After the Revolutionary War, and far into the present 
century, the higher education fell almost exclusively into the 
hands of various religious denominations. These in order to 
protect, as well as to advance, their own interests largely 
increased the number of colleges — colleges, which, for the 
most part, were dependent upon tuition fees for support 
Speaking of this fact and of the struggle for priority of 
occupation, President Charles Kendall Adams ('^Inaugural 
Address at Cornell University", p. 54) says: "The competition 
that ensued bore its natural fruit. The standard was lowered, 
and the respect in which higher education had been held 
was correspondingly diminished." Consequently, about the 
time of the first decade, 1830 — 40, one would expect to find 
attendance upon college courses somewhat diminished. This 
condition of the higher education is apparently disproved by 
the exhibit of the decade, which indicates a relatively pros- 
perous period of collegiate education. However, farther on 
in this discussion is a table representing the whole country, 
which sustains conclusively the above statements regarding 
decreased interest and attendance. 

By way of deviation, it may with pertinency be said 
in this connection, that the disastrous effect of needless mul- 
tiplication of colleges is nowhere more apparent than in 
Ohio. According to the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1887 — 88, Ohio has thirty-three colleges and so-called 
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universities not one of which has influence or decidedly a 
national reputation. 

Decade 2, 1840 — 50, was a period of general distrust 
and restlessness in collegiate affairs, and at the same time 
of great material progress and prosperity in the country at 
large. Changes had been made in the college course, but 
they did not work satisfactorily. New fields of study and 
investigation were clamoring for recognition; demands for 
the readjustment of the curriculum were made; the pro- 
gressive ideas of Jefferson, Story, Ticknor, and others were 
be{^dnning to claim wide attention and strong support. It 
was evident that the old system was tottering and that a 
change would come, but no one could tell exactly where, 
when, and what. The indefinite policy invited distrust 
and indifference. The consequent falling off in attendance 
•was inevitable. It was, however, a period of agitation and 
discussion, opened the more vigorously by Dr. Francis Way- 
land, then the honored president of Brown University, in his 
publication in 1842 of "Thoughts on the Present Collegiate 
System of the United States**. This discussion doubtless 
contributed largely to the changes and the growth noted in 
the following decade. 

While decade 3, 1850 — 60, in the light of history and 
present experience, was a period of experiment and incom- 
pleteness, it gave evidence at the outset of permanence, re- 
stored lost favor and confidence, and made a long stride in 
the right direction. During this decade greater freedom of 
selection was granted, new studies were introduced into the 
course, the latitude of older studies was less circumscribed, 
and a strong effort was made to bring the college within 
reach of portions of society that were never represented in 
the student-body. President Henry P. Tappan's administration 
at the University of Michigan was a way-mark during this 
decade. 

Though the general attendance upon American colleges 
in proportion to population, had constantly decreased down 
to 1870; yet those colleges that remodeled their courses, and 
adapted their instruction to the broader and more diversified 
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demands of culture and progress, had a steadily increasing 
attendance. Relative to elective courses in Harvard, Richard 
<j. Boone ("History of Education in the United States", p. 193) 
«ays: *With the administration of Dr. Walker (18t)3), and 
later of President Felton and Dr. Hill, the tendency was 
strengthened and the policy became fairly established. With 
increased attendance there were larger resources, leading to 
an enlargement of the faculty, to added electives, and more 
generous privileges granted to students." The same authority 
says (p. 197) that "within fifteen years from the election of 
President Woolsey (1846), in Yale six new chairs had been 
added to the faculty, eight new subjects to the course," and 
that the "institution was prosperous." The marked increase 
of graduates during this decade testifies to a more prosperous 
condition of collegiate affairs. 

The great decline indicated in decade 4, 1860 — 70, is 
attributable to the war between the states, when their 
young men left college walls to participate in the struggle, 
and needs no further notice. 

The large and equal percentage of graduates, as the 
exhibit of decade 5, 1870 — 80, shows, should be particularly 
gratifying to the friends of the higher education. Inmediately 
preceding the decade, in 1866, Cornell University was opened 
under the most auspicious circumstances, and upon a most 
iberal basis. In October, 1869, President Charles W. Eliot 
entered upon his administration of Harvard University, and 
applied himself vigorously to shaping the course of that in- 
stitution to suit the reasonable demands of the times. During 
the decade Johns Hopkins University, the nearest approach 
to the "real university" in America, was organized. It was a 
time, one might say, of enlarging the processes instituted 
before the civil war, and of greater adaptability to modem 
needs and requirements, 

On account of the age, reputation, and influence of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and the University of 
Virginia one would expect to find a much larger proportion 
of graduates among the representatives of the thirteen original 
states than among those of the younger states. However, the 
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following table, planned like the foregoing, and including 
the entire representation in Congress, shows that the percen- 
tage of graduates remains little changed: 





Decades 


O S3 




Percen- 
tage of 
Grad- 
uates 






Births 


Business 

or 

Graduation 




1 


1810—1820 


1830—1840 


5 


11 


31 




2 


1820—1830 


1840—1850 


22 


46 


32 




3 


1830-1840 


1850—1860 


66 


85 


44 




4 


1840-1850 


1860—1870 


36 


100 


26 




5 


185U 1860 


1870 1880 


16 


17 


48 






To 


tal 


145 


259 


36 





This table, it will be noticed, sustains the deductions 
made regarding the former, and agrees approximately in 
every particular except in the first decade. I think this dis- 
crepancy will be satisfactorily explained, when it is known 
that three of the four graduates noted in the first decade 
of the former table are from New England colleges, two of 
them being Tale alumni; and furthermore, that New England 
has always been marked for conservatism in her educational 
ideas and policy, and for the high estimate placed upon col- 
legiate training and culture. 

The foregoing facts and statistics inspire confidence* 
They indicate, while the avenues of business are becoming 
more ramified and its practices more intricate, a greater de- 
mand for men thoroughly disciplined in intellect, and a more 
intelligent appreciation of college men as leaders in political 
and business activities. The rapid growth of historical, po- 
litical, social and economic studies, and improved methods in 
those studies already approved by long experience, it is con- 
fidently believed, will remove the apparent occasion for such 
statements as those of Senator Ingalls and Mr. Carnegie; 
will hasten the time of the elimination of the demogogue and 
political trickster as a factor in national legislation; and will 
furnish in our national, state, and business representatives, 
types of high culture, of thorough intellectual equipment^ 
and of broad statesmanship. 



Free Tiiition and the Higher Education ^ 

The question of free tuition is one which has been dis- 
cussed, for the most part, in connection with the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States. What has been 
written on the subject in its relations to the higher education 
is shifting, incoherent material. The motives of the discussion 
have involved too largely the interests of the individual, the 
aggrandizement of the denominational institution, or the bid 
of the demagogue for the patronage of the populace, rather 
than a broad, conservative, comprehensive statement of the 
history and the principles underlying the subject. In our 
opinions and policy it is believed that we have drifted from 
a practical, reasonable view of the question, as I shall attempt 
to show in this discussion. 

In view of the conflicting interests and opinions involv- 
ed, at the outset I desire to say that I have no cause to 
serve except that of truth, and no purpose beyond that of 
a plaio, fair, unbiased and unprejudiced treatment of the 
subject in the light of an historical development and of a 
sound collegiate policy. The conclusions herein expressed 
have been reached and matured after days of careful, ear- 
nest, patient, and conscientious study and investigation. 

Let it, furthermore, be understood that what is said is 
neither for church as against state institutions, nor for pri- 
vate as against public schools, in a country where exist so 
great divergencies and so many varieties of religious beliefs, 

1) The chapters on free tuition are substantially a i»aper read June 
17, 1890, before the Alumni society of the University of Alabama, at 
TuskalooBa. 
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of intellectual tastes, of views as to practical life and business 
pursuits, it is well that these different institutions exist. They 
exercise upon each other a restraining influence when the 
tendency to sweeping changes is too strong; they promote 
progress when there is danger of too great conservatism; 
and they satisfy the various demands of denominational and 
secular interests. 

While free tuition as a governmental provision is not 
a product of American ideas and institutions, having existed 
temporarily in Holland and Saxony prior to the landing ot 
the Pilgrims, it has received upon American soil its widest 
recognition and support, and is regarded as the distinguishing 
feature of the American school system in its various depart- 
ments, elementary, secondary, and higher. That this is the 
case is a natural and almost inevitable outgrowth of the 
democratic principles guiding and governing the movements 
of the early pioneers and settlers of our country, and trans- 
mitted to their descendants. These principles recognized the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty as an inherent right, 
the common brotherhood of man, and the dependence of the 
prosperity and perpetuity of the commonwealth upon the 
difinsion of virtue and intelligence among its citizens. It 
was seen, furthermore, that universal education guaranteed 
the greater security of life and property, promoted the ge- 
neral welfare, aided in the right exercise of suffrage, and 
afforded the largest freedom of individual action. Hence, in 
order to foster principles so liberal and elevated and to carry 
out ends so wise and beneficent, to tax property for the 
providing of school revenues was deemed a right of govern- 
ment as fundamental and indisputable as that for providing 
and maintaining its various departments, its police system, 
its asylums, and its reformatories. It was recognized that 
individuals, independently or collectively, communities, and 
religious bodies might do much to lighten the responsibility 
of the state, but that they could not remove it The respon- 
sibility was too grave to be committed to chance, for history 
showed no instance where a people were universally educated 
either through private or through denominational means. 
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With this statement of the broad and statesman-like 
views upon which the fathers founded their educational sys- 
tem, and justified the right of taxation for its support, it 
will be interesting and appropriate, in the next place, to 
notice the growth of the idea of free tuition in its successive 
stages. 

The basis of the present public school system was fore- 
shadowed in the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647, which 
made it obligatory upon property to sustain a due share of 
the expense of public education, recognized the three-fold 
division of education into elementary, secondary, and higher, 
and provided for universal education by compulsory statutes. 
Tuition was not free except to the needy. Nominally free 
schools existed throughout colonial and revolutionary days, 
but they were free in a pecuhar and a restricted sense. The 
term free did not signify that the school was supported 
solely by taxation, nor that its patrons were exempt from 
the payment of tuition fees. It was free as distinguished 
from the exclusiveness of the schools of England, where 
aristocratic connections and membership in a church or some 
other specified organization determined the conditions of 
admission to the best schools. 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut and, to some extent, 
in New York and New Jersey, schools of all grades derived 
their revenues from various sources, viz: grants of land, 
bequests, appropriations from the town's treasury, local taxa- 
tion, and tuition fees assessed upon parents who were pat- 
rons. That these colonies found this method of supporting 
their school interests wise and sufficient is fully shown by 
the following statement of the Hon. Henry Barnard: "Under 
this system for 150 years prior to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, Connecticut solved the great problem of uni- 
versal education, so that in 1800 an individual *imable to 
read the holy word of God, and the good laws of the colony,* 
was not to be found" ("American Educators."). 

In the colonies farther south there was no organized 
system of schools under governmental direction. In Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
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gia, the care of instruction was committed to the family^ 
private tutors, transient teachers, isolated schools and acade- 
mies, and charitable societies that provided for orphans and 
the indigent. The supply, the extent, and the quality of in- 
struction depended upon the private school supported by 
tuition fees. The earliest educational records of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia state that legislative provision was made 
for special schools and academies, which were free in the 
sense shown above. In the first free school organized in 
South Carolina, in Charleston, it is stated that "the teacher, 
in return for the land and buildings, was to teach twelve 
scholars free and to charge all others four pounds per an- 
num", (Meriwether — "History of Education in South 
Carolina"). In the public academy of Richmond county, Ga., 
founded in 1783, "the tuition of the highest class of pupils 
was fixed at ^ 10 per quarter" (Jones — ''History of Education 
in Georgia"). 

Toward the latter part of the last century and in the 
early part of the present some of those states which had 
enacted no laws for the regulation of a school system first 
adopted a policy which had regard to the free elementary 
instruction of the poor only. This exclusive legislation, how- 
ever, created a broad distinction which rendered the system 
unpopular and inefficient. The wealthy contemned such as 
"pauper schools," the poor regarded them as a reproach and 
refused to patronize them. In other states a system was 
employed, intended that the patron should bear part of the 
expense of maintenance by paying "rate fees," those unable 
to pay being exempt. I^his practice existed as late as 1865 
in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island. Those favoring an absolutely free system opposed 
the measure strenuously, claiming that it fostered the invidi- 
ous distinction between rich and poor. After great conten- 
tion the policy was abandoned and the schools were made 
entirely free. New Jersey, in 1871, being the last of the states 
to discard the practice. With the exception of Utah, which 
has the rate biU system, elementary instruction is now free in 
all schools of the United States under governmental control 
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Though free elementary instruction has been approved 
almost universally, since its adoption by an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, the free high school has won and maintained 
its place in the public school system under strong protest 
not unmingled with fierce and persistent opposition. Some 
objectors, knowing that more than 90 per cent, of all who 
attend the public schools never get beyond the study of the 
the elementary branches, would yield, provided those who 
avail themselves of the privileges of the high school were 
compelled to pay a part of the expense of maintenance. 
Other objectors contend that it is not the part of the state 
to furnish education beyond that necessary to fit one for 
the duties and privileges of citizenship. Such preparation, 
they insist, is sufficiently acquired by a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals — orthography, reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and English composition. Aid 
from the state fund for further instruction than this is for- 
bidden by some constitutions, as those of California, Georgia, 
and Delaware. During the ten years preceding 1885 the 
opposition reached its culmination. Notwithstanding the 
strong pressure, on various grounds and from various sources, 
brought to bear upon the free high school, it seemed to 
resist successfully, during this period, as Mr. Philbrick says, 
''having advanced more rapidly than in any other period of 
its history" C'City School Systems of the United States" p. 106.) 

The constitutions of most of the states assert explicitly 
that the school wherein a good common school education 
may be obtained, shall be free; and while they declare that 
universities or institutions for higher education shall be estab- 
lished and maintained, they do not state that tuition shall 
be free, except in the instances herein specified. On the 
other hand, from the phraseology of various constitutions, 
and from the distinctions drawn between the public school 
and the university by various references and allusions, one 
is warranted in believing that it was not the original pur- 
pose of the founders to make instruction free in the higher 
institutions of learning. 

The first constitution (181G) of Indiana provided that 
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tuition should be gratis in all schools, from the township 
school to the state university. It is a striking coincidence 
that whereas the constitutions of North and South Carolina, 
framed under the republican regime in 18h^, provided that 
tuition should be free in their respective universities those 
are the only state universities receiving state aid that do not 
grant free tuition to state students. The constitution of Florida, 
of the same era, makes similar provision, but there is no state 
university in the state, the higher education, as far as it goes, 
being entrusted to two seminaries that charge no tuition. 

From data at hand, it seems that gratuitious tuition in 
the non-professional departments of state universities, espe- 
cially those of the south, did not prevail extensively until 
within recent years. A strong reason for its adoption was, 
doubtless, the growing sentiment that the university was an 
essential part of the common school system; that it should 
be conducted upon the same basis, and that it should be ac- 
cessible upon the same conditions. Another reason that has- 
tened the practice in some states was the large number of 
free scholarships distributed by agricultural and mechanical 
colleges in accordance with the liberal spirit and require- 
ments of the land grant of 1862. On this foundation such 
colleges, unless under the same administration and in the 
same place as the state university, offered lower rates than 
the university and thereby introduced sharp and unequal 
competition. 

In the west and northwest free tuition in state univer- 
sities has been the practice since their organization. In the 
south the process has been gradual. 

In 1871 the University of Mississippi opened its doors 
free of charge to all state students. Previous to 1876 the 
University of Virginia offered fifty scholarships. In the year 
mentioned an order was passed granting free tuition to all 
state students over 18 years of age. In 1884 the conditions 
were further modified and free tuition was offered all stu- 
dents of the state of Virginia over 16 years of age. Pre- 
vious to 1878 the University of Alabama offered one schol- 
arship to each county. About this time the number ot 
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scholarships was increased to three for each county, and in 

1887 free tuition was offered to all residents of the state. 
The University of Georgia had previous to 1881 sixty- five 
scholarships in her college of liheral arts. In that year free 
tuition was granted to all. In the University of South Car- 
olina, upon re- organization in 1882, tuition was declared 
free, but so strong was the opposition of the denominational 
colleges that three years after, "to quiet agitation and to put 
the matter at rest, the legislature fixed the annual tuition 
fee at S 40" (Meriwether — "History of Education in South 
Carolina"). Thus it is seen that tuition is practically free in 
all state universities with two exceptions. However, the uni- 
versities of Michigan and Missouri charge an annual incidental 
fee of ,5^ 20, and the University of Virginia, one of ^ 25 — 
amounts nearly equal to half the tuition fees of most colleges. 

In respect to gratuity ot tuition the policies of state 
and privately endowed or sectarian institutions have been 
entirely different. All reputable colleges of the latter class 
charge, as a rule, a tuition fee reasonable and proportionate 
somewhat to the advantages offered, and manifest further- 
more an unmistakable tendency as endowments increase, to 
increase charges for tuition to the limit of ^ 150 — the 
amount now charged annually by Harvard, Yale, Columbia^ 
University of Pennsylvania, and Haverford. The only largely 
endowed private or sectarian institutions offering free tuition 
are Lehigh, DePauw, and Ohio Wesleyan universities. 

A careful inspection and comparison of the reports of 
the commissioners of education for the years of 1875 and 

1888 will substantiate conclusively the statement regarding 
the growing tendency as shown by the following table: 

College. Year. Endowm't. Tuitn 

Princeton 1875 S 863,000 fi 75 

Princeton 1888 1,389,000 100 

Williams 1875 280,000 75 

Williams 1888 643,000 105 

Trinity (Conn.) 1875 300,000 90 

Trinity (Conn.) 1888 518,000 100 

Yale 1875 318,000 115 
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College Year. Endowm't Tuifn 

Yale 1888 S 1,030,000 S 140 

Columbia 1875 4,582,000 100 

Columbia 1888 8,789.000 150 

As an additional evidence, within the same interval. Ma- 
rietta and Illinois Wesleyan have increased their tuition rates 
20 per cent.; Hamilton and Wabash, 30 per cent.; North- 
western, Bucknell, and Tufts, nearly 40 per cent.; Johns Hop- 
kins, Colby, and Hobart, 50 per cent; Madison, Syracuse, and 
Boston, 66^/3 per cent.; Union, Kenyon, and Denison, 100 per 
cent.; and Oberlin more than 200 per cent. In every in- 
stance the endowment has been largely increased except that 
of Hamilton. Standing against the numerous instances cited 
are only three colleges, Davidson, Wake Forest, and Vander- 
bilt, which have reduced their tuition tees, dropping from 
,S^ 70 to 1^ 60 per annum. 

Of colleges not state-established having more than 
S 100,000 endowment, Hope, Albion, AUegheney, and Butler 
which charged no tuition as far back as 1874, were charging 
tuition in 1888. In 1874 twelve colleges were reported as 
charging no tuition; in 1888 the number was reduced to ten. 

Such being the evident tendency and the pohcy of pri- 
vate and church institutions, does it follow that they lend 
no helping hand to the needy deserving? What of the charge 
often laid to and urged against certain of these, that they 
are accessible only to a rich patronage, because their tuition 
rates are comparatively high? Let their practice be a suffi- 
cient answer and vindication. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the so-called expensive col- 
leges are most generous in the aid given to worthy strug- 
gling students, and that the amount of this aid is proportioned 
to the cost of instruction. For the aid of young men of 
limited means, possessing high qualifications, morally and 
intellectually, and seeking collegiate instruction, liberal pro- 
visions in fellowships, scholarships, loan funds, and remittances 
of tuition fees are made. In the distribution of these careful 
discrimination, in most cases, is exercised, both for the sake 
of sound scholarship and for the benefit of the recipient. 
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The principal colleges and universities offering fellowships 
are Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, Vanderbilt, and Clark. These fellowships, yielding an- 
nual incomes of various amounts from S 200 to S '50, are 
given not only as the rewards of high scholarship and unu- 
sual promise, but also on the condition that the holders engage 
in work of a non-professional character, in independent liter- 
ary, historical, scientific, and philosophical investigation. To 
young men of conspicuous merit and ability, but of slender 
means, who otherwise would be forced into business or pro- 
fessional pursuits for a livelihood, they afford opportunities 
of pushing forward their studies as specialists, thus contri- 
buting to the advancement of scholarship and to the promo- 
tion of original thought and research. The utility and wisdom 
of such foundations are nowhere more apparent than in the 
Johns Hopkins University, the work of whose fellows is today 
one of the chief glories of American scholarship and intel- 
lectuality. 

To the wealthy and the prosperous seeking channels 
through which to dispense untold blessing and benefit to man- 
kind, nothing appeals more forcibly and nothing yields more 
gratifyng returns than the foundation of carefully awarded 
scholarships in well-established, properly conducted institutions 
of learning. Through such deeds of princely benevolence have 
been assisted the struggles of aspiring scholarship in humble 
circumstances, thus has been increased the directive power 
of genius and superior abilities, and thus have been attained 
eminences of usefulness and distinction, which cast the re- 
flection of a greater lustre because of the contrast of the 
helplessness of dependent youth with the achievements of 
sturdy, self-reliant, honorable manhood. 

Scholarships, which seldom amount to more than the 
remittance of tuition fees, are awarded on a basis quite dif- 
ferent from that adopted by state universities, which, as a 
rule, indiscriminately and unconditionally offer free tuition 
to all state students of the prescribed age, able to pass the 
extremely low, and ofttimes formal, entrance examination. 
While different institutions prescribe different grounds or 
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conditions upon which scholarships are bestowed, they sub- 
stantially agree in this : that those who receive this assistance, 
as far as can be determined, shall be the most worthy and 
the best fitted to do so. 

Most colleges, as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, and Wesleyan, grant scholarships upon evidence, 
as the following quotations from their catalogues attest: That 
the applicant is "needy, deserving and promising," "of high 
talents and moral character," "of high character and good 
scholarship, but of slender means," "deserving, but in need 
of pecuniary assistance," and the like. 

As an "award to merit, and not a gift to poverty," 
some colleges, as Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, and Johns 
Hopkins, grant a limited number of scholarships to students, 
who, upon competitive examination, show the greatest pro- 
ficiency in the subjects required for admission or appoint- 
ment. Grave apprehensions are felt by some lest the system 
may operate against the poor because, perhaps, of unequal 
and imperfect opportunities for preparation. In Cornell, "the 
experience of trustees and faculty leads them to believe that 
a system based on n^erit alone, will inure mainly to the 
benefit of the student of small means; since it is a well- 
known fact that in all the colleges of this country the great 
majority of the best scholars come not from the wealthy class, 
but from those whose circumstances have forced theni to feel 
the need of thrift and energy*' (Cornell University Cata- 
logue). The founder of the Johns Hopkins University estab- 
lished a number of scholarships to be distributed among 
such canditates of certain states as might be "most deserving 
of choice, because of their character and intellectual pro- 
mise." President Gilman says: 'The best method of carrying 
out his wishes, has been a matter upon which some differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed, and different modes of appoint- 
ment have from time to time been adopted by the trustees. 
As experience was gained in the bestowal of these scholar- 
ships, it was generally admitted that they ought to be 
awarded not as a charity to the needy, but as an honor to 
the meritorious" (Annual Report of President, 1886.) 
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Again, some colleges, as Columbia and Williams, grant 
scholarships where the deserving student presents testimo- 
nials duly accredited, showing that he is in need of pecuni- 
ary assistance, and that otherwise because of pecuniary 
disability, he would be unable to bear the expense of edu- 
cation. The institutions distinctly state in their catalogues 
that the scholarship will be forfeited when the holder falls 
below a certain grade in his studies, or fails to maintain a 
reputable standing in scholarship. 

To aid worthy students in narrow circumstances, there 
exists in some institutions loan funds. Harvard loans annu- 
ally thousands of dollars in amounts from S 4lO to S iOO. 
Tale has a similar fund "constituted from repayments made 
to the treasury by former students who received aid during 
the college course" (Yale University Catalogue). The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, a state institution charging tuition, 
has a handsome fund — the Deems fund, which has helped 
within recent years more than one hundred and twenty-six 
students. 

So strongly supported by friends of wealth and culture 
are Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, that they are enabled to 
state in their catalogues that no young man of promise and 
character will be refused admission, obliged to leave college, 
or deterred from receiving a collegiate education on accout 
of want of money. Harvard spends annually upon such 
students S 29,590; Yale, S 11,000; and Princeton, which has 
seventy-eight endowed scholarships, an amount double that 
received from the scholarship and charitable funds. 

As regards gratuity of instruction, having shown the 
history, the practice, and the tendency of our American higher 
institutions, let us turn to those of the most enlightened and 
progressive foreign countries and examine their prevailing 
custom with reference to the policy. 

Germany's educational system represents the highest 
development in organization, equipment, and character of 
work, to which instruction has attained, and affords in many 
respects a valuable subject of study to other nationalities. 
The judicious administration of this admirable system has 
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been manifested in having lifted Germany from the deep and 
bitter himiiUation of Napoleonic despotism to a lofty ascen- 
dency over French arms and statesmanship, in having col- 
lected the scattered fragments of disintegration and moulded 
them into the complete union of a powerful confederacy of 
states, and in having elevated this confederacy to the first 
place in the national affairs of Europe. If the philosophy 
of history attributes such results to a system of education 
certainly that system demands and should be given most 
careful study. 

Many are under the impression that this system, because 
compulsory, is entirely dependent upon state and municipal 
aid, and that tuition is gratuitous. This view is erroneous. 
In the elementary school there is a growing tendency to make 
instruction free. In the gymnasia, real-schools and other 
secondary schools, the prevailing tuition rates vary from S 20 
to S 40 per annum. 

In the German universities the amount of fees paid by 
each student depends upon the number of courses taken, 
which are paid for separately. The average cost is about 
S 40 per annum. The fees paid by the student- body amount 
to about 10 per cent of the cost of instruction, the remaining 
expense being provided for by private endowment funds and 
the state treasury. The bulk of this expenditure goes to 
the payment of professors' salaries. A significant fact may 
here be stated: Germany does not always estimate the value 
of a professors services by the number of attendants upon 
his lectures, his ability to attract, and the income from this 
source. It is deemed that his investigations]^and discoveries 
in science, history, philology, etc., largely repay the state, 
which recognizes that its professors are the leaders of thought, 
ever contributing to the field of human knowledge, not men 
who simply perform routine duties and draw salaries. 

In France registration in the university is gratuitous, 
but the fees charged for examination bear a great proportion 
of the burden of expense. 

In Switzerland the care of education is the first business 
of the state, and so excellent is the system that no child of 
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school age, unable to read or write, exists in the confedera- 
tion. This may not be surprising when it is called to mind 
that this little republic was the native land of Pestalozzi, 
whose system of education attracted the attention of the civ- 
ilized world', and furnished a model not only for Europe, 
but for all enlightened nations. With a population of only 
3,000,000, Switzerland supports four universities, and her can- 
tons expend more than $ 300,000 annually upon the higher 
education. Here, university fees vary from $ '^h io $ 50 
per annum. 

In Holland and Belgium, university instruction costs ^Vom 
^ 40 to ^ 50 per year. 

In England the same practice prevails. Oxford's fee is 
$ 80 per annum, and that of Cambridge $ 90. 

From the foregoing it is seen that the policy of en- 
grafting free tuition upon our higher education is condemned 
by history and by the practices of the best institutions and 
educational systems of all countries where university educa- 
tion is fostered. 



VI. 

Free Tuition, as a Collegiate Policy. 

Having traced the development, and having ascertained 
the present status of the policy of granting free tuition, let 
us now look at free tuition as a collegiate policy, and note 
some of the arguments advanced for and against the 
measure. 

One of the strongest claims is that gratuity reduces the 
expense of an education, and thus brings it within the reach 
of many who otherwise would be deprived of collegiate in- 
struction. In professing to bring such a boon, the consid- 
eration is weighty and praiseworthy; but it may be questioned 
whether the concession is a great advantage or a positive 
injury. 

It is an established and incontrovertible principle that 
a commodity is valued according to the care, labor, and ex- 
pense involved in securing it. If the cost is insignificant 
the article is little appreciated. The reverse of the prop- 
osition is true. It would be folly to maintain that the 
value of education is to be estimated in dollars and cents, 
yet the same principle holds good. If it requires struggle 
and expense, the successful achievement of scholastic honors 
fully repays, and the satisfaction felt vindicates high resolve 
and manly independence. 

I would discriminate, however, between free tuition in 
elementary and in higher education in their reflex influence 
upon the pupil or student. In the former the child does 
not realize the source of the benefaction, he has no pecuni- 
ary considerations, and his habits and progress are not af- 
fected by the item of cost. The college student being some- 
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what mature, having some well-defined ideas of finance, 
knowing that whatever comes out of his paternal coflfers 
aflFects relatively his own financial condition, and, further- 
more, represents the fruits of hard-earned gain and self- 
sacrificing toil, considers accordingly the matter of expense, 
and regulates his habits of study and recreation according 
as he values his education, the advantages oflFered, the labor 
involved, and the expense incurred. 

The fact that teachers and ministers receive free in- 
struction does not put them on the charitable list, because 
it is recognized that they give to the state and the church, 
through disinterested service and self-sacrificing labor, on 
meagre salaries, a far greater return than the cost of in- 
struction involves. The defect in this aid is the failure to 
require him who receives it and voluntarily fails to teach 
or preach to pay back the amount received as such bene- 
ficiary. 

When the state furnishes free tuition to normal pupils, 
it enters into an implied business contract which binds the 
services of such pupils at least two years to the state as 
teachers in her public schools. In some theological schools 
it is customary to stipulate that the beneficiary, should he 
not enter the work of the ministry, shall return within a 
specified time after leaving the institution the amount of 
pecuniary aid rendered. The graduates of West Point and 
Annapolis are in no wise beneficiaries, there being an obli- 
gation that they shall perform military service a number of 
years before resignation is permitted. 

Though an essential part of the social structure, adding 
greatly to the material strength and the productive energy 
of the state, the university does not occupy, as is often claimed, 
the same relations as courts of justice, legislative bodies, 
and police systems. The state demands of its officers ser- 
vices which they are bound either to perform or to forfeit 
office. Does the state's gift of free tuition rest on the same 
basis? fehe demands no services for this gift, and it is en- 
tirely optional with him who receives it whether or not he 
will do something for the interests and the credit of the 
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state. It may be urged that she receives an adequate re-^ 
turn in the directive energy and the honorable achievements 
of a highly educated citizenship; but this return is partial. 
For instance, the ''Register of the Officers and Graduates of 
the University of Alabama," published in 1878, shows that 
of graduates of the classes from 1850 to 1860, whose orig- 
inal residence was in Alabama, at the time of publication 
fifty were living in the state and thirty- six in other states; 
in other words, that 42 per cent, of this highly cultivated 
citizenship was a contribution to sister states. With an im- 
perfect knowledge of the whereabouts of the graduates of 
the university since 1879, from a cursory glance over the 
names of the alumni, as far as I have kept up with them^ 
I can State with assurance that about 25 per cent, are resi- 
dents, at present, of other states* 

It is urged that free tuition removes class distinctions 
and the external difi'erences between rich and poor by plac- 
ing them upon the same financial basis and affording to 
each equality of opportunity. In trying thus to evade the 
eternal truth of the great Teacher who said, "For ye have the 
poor with you always,'' we are inculcating aud perpetuating 
sentiments of false pride and deception, stigmatizing and 
condoning poverty as a crime, a disgrace, or a calamity, and 
cultivating a sort of communism in the idea that, whereas 
the state owes the subject an education, so she owes him a 
livelihood. In order to destroy these distinctions, it would 
be necessary to furnish free clothing, free food, etc. Just 
as we recognize the existence of diversities of intellectual 
endowments and of questions of morals, we might as weU 
acknowledge those of wealth and of humble circumstances. 

It has been shown that in many colleges young men 
of promise and character need not be debarred, by reason 
of limited means, from pursuing college courses. The idea 
that self-respect and pride will forbid the acceptance of an 
offer of free tuition, when the student is unable to pay and 
where the aid is an award to merit, is untenable. It is dis-- 
proved by the numerous applications for fellowships, schol- 
arships, and other aids, made upon our best institutions. 
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When the first assignment of fellowships was made at the 
Johns Hopkins in 1^574 there were 152 applicants for the 
twenty fellowships. For each of the 114 scholarships at the 
Peaobdy Normal College in Nashville there must be ten ap- 
plicants. At Clark University, just opened in Worcester, Mass., 
President G. Stanley Hall, in his inaugural address, stated 
that there were 250 applicants for the thirty scholarships 
and fellowships oflFered. 

It is argued that free tuition in the elementary school 
means free tuition in the college or university. In speaking 
of the opinion of Head Master Merrill hereinafter quoted, 
the "Independent" (N. Y.) of August 29, 1889 says: •'It 
will be noticed that the Head Master of the Boston Latin 
School, while deprecating aid which will cheapen education, 
yet would have the instruction free in schools fitting for 
college; and we do not see but this would carry with it free 
tuition, and nothing more, in colleges and technical schools." 
Mr. John D, Philbrick says: "When the principle of free public 
instruction is once admitted, there is no possibility oi drawing a 
line and saying beyond this it must not go. The free com- 
mon school of the people means the free high school of the 
people and the free college of the people." C^City School 
{Systems in the United States," p. 105.) In order to strengthen 
his position Mr. Philbrick quotes from the Hon. Edward Everett's 
speech in favor of a legislative grant to Harvard University, 
as follows: "I will thank any person who can do so to show 
why it is expedient and beneficial in a community to make 
public provision for teaching the elements of learning and 
not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid 
the learner s progress towards the mastery of the most dif- 
ficult branches of science and the choicest refinements of 
literature." 

I fail to see in Mr. Everett's speech a plea for free uni- 
versity education. I too am heartily in favor of the state's 
making liberal provisions and appropriations for the higher 
learning, and, furthermore, regard the state's duty to do so 
imperative and binding. If the state, however, has no right 
to say that free tuition shall not stop with the elementarv 
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or the high school, she has no right to institute any restric- 
tions in the judicious administration of her school system. 
For instance, she has no right to say, in the matter of age, 
who shall enjoy the benefits of the schools, and who shall 
be denied; she has no right to say, in a compulsory educa- 
tion act, that children shall attend school a given number of 
years or a given number of months of each year for a pre- 
scribed number of years, and to leave attendance upon the 
high school and university courses entirely a voluntary mat- 
ter with the child or the parent; she has no right to say 
that in general studies and courses of study tuition shall be 
free, while in professional courses, such as law and medicine 
the students shall pay fees. This, to carry out Mr. Phil- 
brick's remark and his interpretation of Mr. Everett's speech, 
is a just inference and the inevitable consequence of such 
logic. 

Having weighed some of the considerations presented in 
favor of free tuition, let us now examine some opposed to 
the practice. 

1. Gratuity narrows the scope and efficiency of an in- 
stitution by depriving it of a large source of revenue. The 
University of Alabama has an annual average of 150 state 
students at the least estimate. An annual tuition fee of # 50, 
which is extremely low for the advantages offered, would 
give an additional income of $ 7500 — an amount, somewhat 
supplemented, sufficient to employ four full professors, or 
six or more adjunct professors. If such adjunct professors 
were selected from rising, ambitious young men, who have 
attained some distinction in scholarship, and are trained in 
the best college methods, untold benefit would follow. This 
additional revenue would enlarge greatly the scope of the 
university, would enable it to do some post-graduate work, such 
as the Vanderbilt and the University of South Carolina are 
at present encouraging, and would give full professors of 
brain and intellectual activity that freedom from class work 
and that leisure necessary for private study and investigation, 
and for the preparation of such scholarly treatises as give 
reputation, influence, and dignity to an institution. An esteemed 
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professor of the university, knowing the character and 
the ability of the patronage, said he did not believe a charge 
of ^50 for tuition would have any tendency to decrease 
attendance. 

Prof Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University, 
in speaking of the practice of nearly all state universities in 
chai*ging no tuition, commends the economical plan pursued 
by the University of North Carolina in chargmg tuition and 
according gratuity only in special cases of need. He says: 
"There is a manifest tendency in some parts of the south to 
return to this more economic and discriminating system for 
the sake of increasing university revenues by money arising 
from tuition. In general, it might be said that this method 
is not only good economy but good educational policy, for 
the higher education is always better appreciated when it 
is paid for, whether by money, merit, honorable service, or 
some quid pro qtw. A university .career should not be be- 
yond the reach of the poor, but it should be an honor rather 
than a charity, a recognition of ability rather than of pov- 
erty." 

2. Gratuity creates with other institutions unfriendly 
rivalry and alienation where harmony should prevail. These 
other institutions are the high grade academy and the church 
college, each charging a tuition fee of about ^ 50. It is a 
notorious fact that unprepared, immature students, whose 
parents are attracted by the consideration of free tuition and 
do not inquire into actual expenses, leave the preparatory 
school too soon, pass too easily the examinations for admis- 
sion, and enter upon what proves to be a brief collegiate 
career. The brevity of this career shows inadequate prepa- 
ration, since from 80 to 90 p'i'r cent, of those who enter the 
freshman class, in some universities that grant free tuition, 
lail to reach the senior. However, were the respective work 
of the preparatory school and of the college clearly differentiated, 
both institutions would reap incalculable benefit, and the 
grounds of this conflict would be removed. 

Church institutions and their adherents are arrayed 
against the measure and, remotely, against state institutions, 
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because this policy puts them unduly at a disadvantage. This 
phase of the question may be put thus: 

Because she has the power, ought the state to take ad- 
vantage of certain private enterprises by adopting measures, 
in the regulution of her own enterprises, that aflPord her 
citizens no real benefit und yet cripple sister industries. For 
instance, the state is operating a factory and charges equi- 
table rates for its product; several private industries of the 
kind spring up presently and produce a lively competition 
with the state's i'actory. Now, because the state has certain 
resources apart from the sale of its products, which arise by 
levying a tax partly supplied from the resources of the 
kindred enterprises, does it seem fair and honorable in trade 
that she should embarrass her competitors by putting her 
rates at a price at which her sister industries cannot prosper, 
and, too, when she cannot supply the demand for the staple, 
and there is no special occasion for the step? It is not con- 
sistent with the principle, "Live, and let live" — a principle 
which forbids the employment of leased convicts in those 
avenues of trade where private interests would suffer by com- 
petition. 

The rebutter of this argument, while admitting its force 
and its worthiness of consideration, will insist that its appli- 
cation depends upon circumstances; that its advocates 
must prove that the greatest good to the greatest number 
would not, or does not, ensue from granting free tuition. He 
will manitain that its weakness lies in this, the universal en- 
forcement of such a principle would have a tendency to debar 
the state or the municipality from entering into any enter- 
prise that interferes with private interests; that under such 
a prohibition, the state could not have public schools because 
they would conflict with private schools, the city could not 
have gas or water works because they would compete with 
similar enterprises managed by private corporations. 

It is evident that the weight of this argument and its 
equitable application, lie in the ability of its advocates to 
show conclusively that the public weal is not immeasurably 
advanced by the policy of granting unconditional free tuition. 
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3. It cultivates the spirit of dependence upon extraneous 
influences for aid or support, a spirit that needs greatly to 
be checked and discouraged in the present feverish condition 
of our social life. The youth of the land more than ever 
show a tendency to rely on their fathers or others for safe 
induction into business and professional life. The son of the 
merchant or banker expects too often to be provided with 
a place behind his fathers counter; the son of the lawyer 
hopes that his fathers office and influence will overshadow 
him in the first years of his prof*essional life. As a rule, 
when this is the case, one finds lack of intense application, 
of thorough work, and of ample preparation. Tliis spirit, 
combined with the impatience to accumulate wealth, some- 
what explains why a majority of those situated as above 
described fail to succeed; why only about 10 per cent, of the 
sons who inherit property fail to retain it or die leaving 
none; and why 200 of last years defaulters of. bank presi- 
dents and cashiers, tax collectors, state treasurers, trustees 
of estates, and trusted employees stole in the aggregate $ 8, 
562, 753. 

In order to restrain this spirit, the ground upon which 
scholarships are bestowed is shifting. In some quarters there 
is strong opposition to the practice of bestowing scholar- 
ships, and the present manifest tendency is to grant them to 
the most deserving as determined by competitive examination 
or by some exhibition of uncommon endowment. Upon this 
subject, the Boston "Congregationalist" of January 9, 1890, 
says: "There are many young men and women who sorely 
need help to get an education; and perhaps no money does 
greater good than that judiciously appropriated to their use. 
But their ability, rather than their poverty, is the best meas- 
ure of their need. The wisest way to encourage poor boys 
and girls to pursue higher courses of study is to oiffer schol- 
arships to be won by work. Some people have been helped 
by benevolence to live for awhile in institutions of learning, 
who might have gained better results by manual labor. But 
it is rare that a student mistakes his calling who is able to 
win the aid he needs as a reward of merit. Johns Hopkins 
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8ets a good example in giving no aid to any student simply 
because he is poor." 

In the New Orleans "Christian Advocate*' of January 13^ 
1890, Mr. Peter James, a wealthy Mississipian, who has made 
a liberal oflfer conditionally to endow Centenary College^ 
Louisiana, in investigating the results of the aid given to 
young ministers in some institutions, says: "1 find that many 
of the young men who are having their board and tuition 
paid by benevolent institutions and individuals, are living in 
such ways at colleges as to disgust their benefactors. We 
know of students at some of our colleges obtaining free tui- 
tion and board, who indulge the expense of having all their 
dormitory work done by hired servants, while sons of their 
benefactors do their own work.'* 

The pernicious eflPects of dependence are seen not only 
in individual life, but also in that of the community and the 
state. Bernard, in his sketches of American educators, says: 
"The public common-school fund of Connecticut had in 1831 
become so large that its increase, as apportioned and applied 
to common schools, was beginning to be felt to be an evil 
rather than a blessing. It was sufficient to pay teachers for 
a few months of the year, and the parents had almost ceas- 
ed to take a personal interest in their management and 
general conduct." 

The Blair bill has received its strongest opposition on 
the ground that it promotes dependence — "medicancy," as 
Mr. Edward P. Clark, of the "Evening Post" calls it. Former 
friends deserted it on the same grounds. The Montgomery 
(Ala.) "Advertiser" of March 8, 1890, in reply to Senator Blair's 
statement that it was strongly in favor of the bill said: "The 
'Advertiser' was at one time willing to accept the terms of 
the Blair bill and so argued. Now that the state has gone 
ahead and increased her appropriation for schools, with an 
evident disposition to make even a further increase as her 
revenue will warrant, we prefer to depend on ourselves." 

In its last annual educational number (August 29, 1889), 
among questions submitted by the New York * Independent" 
to various educators for answers upon the most prominent 
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educational topics of the day, the following was propounded 
"Should the state supply free education for all pupils through 
a university course?" The answers, unanimous in their op- 
position to free higher education, were significant. 

Prof. Moses Merrill, headmaster of the Boston Latin 
School, the best preparatory school for college in the United 
States under public auspices, replied: 

"I would say that I do not believe that it would be 
wise for the state to furnish free education for all pupils 
through a university course. I think that candidates for such 
a course are aided quite enough already in the preparatory 
schools. Except a perfectly developed moral character, there 
is no possession more valuable than a liberal education. Its 
acquisition should not be without struggle and sacrifice, in 
order that its true worth may be appreciated. Why should 
this be a free gift to us any more than anything else which 
we consider of essential value and worth striving for?" 

The views of Prof. H. H. Boyesen, professor of German 
in Columbia College and a well-known contributor to our 
American literature, are interesting as representing the 
extremity of the opposition to the state's participation 
in matters of higher education. He replied: "In my 
opinion it is not the business of the state to supply higher 
education. Whatever education the state now undertakes 
to supply is in the nature of self -protection. A democracy 
depends for its very existence upon the enlightenment 
of the voters. Democratic institutions presuppose a cer- 
tain degree of enlightenment, and cannot be successfully 
worked without it. To determine just how much education 
a man needs to be a good citizen is a difficult thing and 
must depend upon one's point of view. There is no such 
thing as an absolute standard. But it stands to reason that 
to tax the community at large for the benefit of the com- 
paratively few who are able to avail themselves of a univer- 
sity education, would be unjust and contrary to the spirit 
of democracy." 

If past history and the present practices of the best 
colleges, universities, and systems of education, if philosophy^ 
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and if the sentiment of the most progressive and, at the 
same time, most conservative journals and educators of the 
United States seem against its adoption, it follows that the 
practice of granting indiscriminate free tuition should be 
discontinued, and that judicious aid and encouragement to the 
meritorious student in need of pecuniary assistance should be 
the basis of the gift. 

While the scope, the freedom, and the processes of the 
higher education in the United States are being broadened 
and deepened and matured, the stamp of cheapness and in 
feriority should not degrade it; institutions that should be 
correlative and co-ordinate should not become estranged and 
antagonistic by a small mercenary consideration; and the 
honorable, self-respecting, and self-reliant young manhood and 
womanhood of the country should not be educated as the 
dependents and beneficiaries of a misdirected governmental 
or sectarian bounty and policy. 



